REPORT ON AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF FAMILIES 

CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

1. This report represents the findings of an enquiry into the circumstances 
of families with children in Great Britain, initiated early in 1966 by Miss 
Margaret Herbison, then Minister of Pensions and National Insurance and 
the Minister answerable for the National Assistance Board, and now the 
Minister of Social Security. 

2. At an early stage Professor Brian Abel-Smith, M.A., PhJD., Professor 
of Social Administration, University of London, and Professor A. R. Ilersic, 
M.Sc., Professor of Social Studies, University of London, agreed to advise 
the Minister on the planning and conduct of the enquiry. 

3. The basic fact which the enquiry set out to establish, using a statistical 
sample, was the extent to which, in families with children, resources were 
equal to, or fell short of, requirements. The resources of each family— that 
is, in crude terms, the money coming in from earnings, from contributory 
benefits such as unemployment benefit, and from family allowances — were 
ascertained by interviews which took place in late June and early July, 1966. 
The basis of comparison with resources was — again in crude terms — the 
minimum requirements under the National Assistance Acts of a family 
comparable in composition. 



The sample 

4. The methods of statistical sampling used to select the families to be 
interviewed from among those receiving family allowances are described 
in Appendix I. The size of the sample was determined largely by the 
number of men and women available with experience of interviewing people 
about their incomes and in assessing their requirements. In practice this 
meant the staff of the National Assistance Board, and this in turn meant 
that the sample had to be limited to about 2,500, because of the pressure 
of other work. The aim was to interview both parents wherever possible, 
and therefore the interviews were carried out almost entirely in the evenings 
and at weekends. The sample did not contain families with only one child, 
which did not qualify for family allowances. Nor did it represent all the 
families which did qualify. This was because children over compulsory 
school age and up to 19 who were continuing full-time education or were 
apprentices earning less than £2 a week could qualify for family allowances. 
Families where all, or all but one, of the children qualifying for family 
allowances were over school leaving age would generally speaking be 
relatively better off and because of the restricted size of the sample their 
inclusion would have left less room for the groups which were more likely 
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to contain families with resources which were less than their requirements. 
Families with only one child or no children under the minimum school 
leaving age were therefore omitted. About 10 per cent of those selected in 
the sample declined to be interviewed or could not give information 
sufficiently precise for analysis. The 2,409 interviewed respondents repre- 
sented about 3-3 million families as compared with 3-9 million families 
receiving family allowance at 31st May, 1966. 

5. Altogether some 2,683 families were selected from the Ministry’s Family 
Allowance records for interview by officers of the National Assistance Board. 
These officers volunteered to carry out this work in the evenings and at 
week-ends. To ensure complete confidentiality for the information they 
collected, they did not interview in the areas in which they worked. The 
letter inviting the co-operation of the families is reproduced as Appendix II A, 
and the enquiry form used by the interviewing officers as Appendix II B. 
The main questions asked related to the composition of the family and 
the earnings and other income of the father and mother and children living 
in the household. Questions were also included concerning the occupations 
followed by the father and mother, the hours worked and the expenses 
incurred in going to work, and the father’s employment record over the 
previous year. Questions about expenditure were limited to housing costs 
and expenditure caused by ill health. One group of questions covered such 
matters as the number of rooms and the standard of accommodation — for 
example whether there was hot and cold water and an indoor w.c. ; 
about applications to a Rent Tribunal or Rent Officer, or for a rate rebate ; 
about the health of the family ; and about school meals and welfare milk. 
As an indication of the extent to which low earnings might be associated 
with difficulties of integration with the economic life of the country, a 
question was included asking whether the father had lived in the United 
Kingdom for ten years or more. 



Assessment of resources and requirements 

6. The rules applied by the National Assistance Board at the time of the 
enquiry were in some instances modified for the purpose of the enquiry. For 
example, they provided that, in assessing resources for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether national assistance should be paid, parts of some forms of 
income should be disregarded. Since the primary object of the enquiry was 
to ascertain the extent to which the actual income of families with children, 
excluding any national assistance they received, fell below the basic national 
assistance standard, it would have been inappropriate to disregard any part 
of that income. The main relevant rules of the Board are set out below, 
showing the extent of any modifications : — 

(i) Regulations made under the National Assistance Acts prescribed 
the requirements against which the resources were set in order to 
determine the amount of the national assistance payable. The main 
scales at the time of the enquiry, which were adopted as they stood, 
are set out below, compared with the corresponding scales of 
supplementary benefit scheduled to the Ministry of Social Security 
Act 1966 which were brought into effect on 28th November, 1966. 
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Supplementary 
benefit scale 
rates 
£ s. d. 



4 1 0 
6 13 0 



Dependent children ( 1 ) 

Age — less than 5 years 

5 years but less than 11 years 
11 „ „ „ 16 „ 

16 „ „ „ 18 „ 

18 „ „ „ 19 „ 



12 6 13 6 

17 0 18 0 

1 13 6 1 15 0 

2 4 6 2 7 0 

2 11 6 2 15 0 



National 
assistance 
scale rates 
£ s. d. 

Householders 

Single person 3 16 0 

Married couple 656 



(ii) Under the regulations an addition was made to the scale rates set 

out above in respect of rent and rates paid by a householder, 
or the appropriate share in the case of a person who was not 
a householder. If the claimant or his wife owned the house, the 
addition for rent consisted of any rates, ground rent, mortgage 
interest payments (but not mortgage capital repayments) and a 
standard allowance for repairs and insurance. In assessing require- 
ments for the purpose of the enquiry, repayments of capital, as well 
as interest, under a mortgage were allowed. 

(iii) Where there were non-dependent members of a household, e.g. 
earning sons or daughters, they were deemed to contribute not 
more than their appropriate share of the rent. This rule was 
followed in the enquiry. 



(iv) At the time of the enquiry, in the calculation of entitlement to 
national assistance the first 30s. of a war disability or industrial 
disablement pension, the first 15s. of a superannuation pension 
or friendly society sick pay, and the first 15s. of voluntary or 
charitable payments, service widows’ pensions and other similar 
forms of income were disregarded, provided that the total amount 
which could be disregarded from such sources did not exceed 
30s. In addition, the first 30s. and half the next 20s. of part- 
time earnings was disregarded^ 1 ). (Both partners of a married 
couple could benefit from this provision.) For the purposes of 
the enquiry, no income of either the father or the mother was 
disregarded*). 



(v) Under the Board’s rules certain capital resources were “pro- 
tected ” and left out of account. The first £375 of “ war savings ” 
(up to £375 each for a married couple) and up to £100 of other 
capital including any war savings in excess of £375, was disregarded. 
Other capital between £100 and £600 was assumed to produce an 



(!) Broadly, children who were being maintained by the claimant, including children over 
16 but under 19 undergoing full-time education. 

( 2 ) A maximum of 15s. only in the case of a person required to register for work. 

(3) Similar rules about income apply under the Ministry of Social Security Act 1966, with 
some differences in the treatment of disregarded income : the first 40s. of part time earnings (20s. 
in the case of an unemployed person registering for work at the employment exchange) the 
first 40s. of a disability pension and the first 20s. of other income, provided that the total ot 
disability pension and other income together which is disregarded is limited to 40s. There 
are also changes, which are not relevant here, in the treatment of capital (see 6(v)). 

( 4 ) With one exception, negligible in effect: income from voluntary sources was ignored. 
Only a very few families had such income. 
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income of 6d. a week for each complete £25. Assistance was not 
paid to those with £600 or more of unprotected capital. For the 
purposes of the enquiry, it was assumed that capital holdings 
would not be sufficient in themselves to be a bar to assistance but any 
actual income from capital was counted in full. 

(vi) Discretionary additions either as lump sums or as regular weekly 
payments, over and above the scale rates, were made in cases of 
special need. For the purpose of the enquiry, no attempt was 
made to determine what discretionary additions were or might 
have been allowed. 

7. The following example gives an indication of the level of national 
assistance payments. A man and a wife with two children aged between five 
and eleven and with no income of their own except a family allowance of 8s. 
would have received £8 11s. 6d. per week to provide a total income of 
£8 19s. 6d., plus the allowable cost of housing. For a couple with three 
children of the same age the total income would be £10 6s. 6d. plus rent 
(including family allowance of 18s.) and with four, £11 13s. 6d. plus rent (in- 
cluding family allowance of 28s.). The same sums could be paid to families 
identical in composition with some income of their own which would have 
been disregarded in calculating an assistance allowance but which was 
counted for the purpose of this enquiry. Thus some families, whose resources 
were assessed in the enquiry as being equal to or above their requirements, 
qualified for, and received, assistance. 

8. Under the National Assistance regulations, the assistance granted to 
a person in the employment field was limited (unless there were special 
circumstances) to ensure that he was not better off out of work than when 
in employment. This rule is usually known as the wage-stop ; a similar 
rule is applied by the Ministry of Social Security Act, 1966. In the 
enquiry it would have been inappropriate to apply this rule when calculat- 
ing the amount by which resources fell short of requirements measured 
by national assistance or supplementary benefit standards. 



Limitations of the enquiry 

9. There are inevitably limitations in an enquiry of this kind. The size 
of the sample was modest. Statements made on the basis of the sample 
relating to the whole population which is the subject of the enquiry, or to 
the major family types, can be accepted with confidence subject only to 
data and sampling errors. But where statements are made which are 
based on small groups of people within the sample, less reliance can be 
placed upon them, and the smaller the group the greater the risk of inaccuracy. 
For most groups the figures in the text tables give at least an indication of 
orders of magnitude, but some sub-divisions are so small that it is impossible 
to draw conclusions from the material which they provide. Table B in 
Appendix I shows the numbers of respondents in the sample for each 
family type, size and group. 

10. The need to fit the enquiry into a very tight schedule of work in the 
Ministry and the National Assistance Board, arising from the merger of the 
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two departments, meant that time could not be spent on a pilot survey such 
as would normally have preceded an investigation of this kind. 

11. As is common in enquiries of this type, the interviewing officers had no 
power to require the production of documents, and it is likely in view of 
what has emerged from other enquiries in this fields) that there was some 
understatement of income which may have inflated the numbers of families 
with resources less than requirements. Against this, the level of employment 
in June or July when the interviewing took place was relatively high and 
sick absence was relatively low and these two factors would have deflated 
the numbers compared with the average position in the year. 

Structure of the report 

12. As explained in paragraph 6 the requirements as assessed under the 
National Assistance regulations at the time of the enquiry were used for 
comparison with resources, and the analysis in Chapters III — VI of the Report 
is made on that basis. It would not have been practicable to re-work the 
comparison throughout using the new scales of supplementary benefit intro- 
duced on 28th November, 1966, without involving the Department, already 
hard-pressed, in a greater amount of additional work than was acceptable. 
A preliminary analysis of the completed interview forms made it possible 
however to identify the families which were sufficiently near the point at 
which resources just balanced requirements on the old scales to be potentially 
below the level of the new scales. Using this analysis Chapter II of the 
Report normally gives comparisons on both standards. 

13. The figures in Chapter II differ from those in the succeeding chapters 
in two other ways : — 

(i) About ten per cent of the families in the sample declined to be 
interviewed or could not give information sufficiently precise for 
analysis. The figures in Chapters III— VI are derived directly from 
the information given by the remainder, described as the respon- 
dents. The figures in Chapter II have been adjusted to represent all 
families receiving family allowances as if all families had been 
sampled and every family in the sample had been interviewed. The 
assumption was made that the families which were not sampled 
(about 1 \ per cent) or which had not been interviewed (about ten 
per cent) had the same characteristics, size for size, as those which 
were. This assumption is not necessarily correct, but the estimates 
in Chapter II, most of which have been rounded to the nearest 
5,000, probably reflect the facts more closely than figures which had 
not been adjusted in the way described. Moreover, as the families 
which were not sampled were probably among the better off, the 
estimates are not likely to understate the extent to which families 
had resources less than their requirements. 

(ii) The preliminary analysis prepared for Chapter II distinguished a 
number of men who were on holiday at the time of the enquiry. 



0) For example, the report on the Enquiry into the Financial and Other Circumstances 
of Retirement Pensioners (Appendix II, paragraphs 30 et seq). H.M.S.O. 1966; Cole, D. and 
Utting, J. E. G. “Estimating Expenditure, Saving and Income from Household Budgets”, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, General, Vol. 119, Part IV, 1956. 
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It seemed inappropriate to include them with other men not working 
full-time as the majority of the remainder consisted of men who 
were unemployed or sick, and the whole group of men on holiday 
was therefore withdrawn from the analysis made for Chapters HI-VI. 

Definitions 

14. The following main types of family were distinguished: 

(i) families of father, mother and dependent children, called for con- 
venience standard families, and sub-divided into standard families 
with the father working full-time and other standard families ; 

(ii) fatherless families ; 

(iii) other families, for example, a family where the mother had died, 
or the father was temporarily away from home but still supported 
the family. 

15. Interviewers were not asked to enquire into the legal status of the 
parents. Accordingly the term “ father ” may include a step-father or other 
man with no blood relationship to the children living in the household. 
Similarly, the term “ husband ” or “ wife ” does not necessarily mean legal 
spouse. For example, in paragraph 34 the “ women separated from or divorced 
from their husbands ” would include an unmarried woman separated from 
the man with whom she had lived and who had supported her family, and 
the “ widows ” could include such a woman if the father of her children 
had died. 

16. A man was classified as working full-time if — 

(i) he normally worked 30 hours or more per week, and 

(ii) he worked 30 hours or more in the week covered by the enquiry. 
The limit of 30 hours was based on the division between full-time and part- 
time work used in the statistics of earnings prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour. The classification led to some anomalies. For example, there are some 
occupations in which the normal full working week either cannot be expressed 
in hours (for example, in the case of a fisherman) or is technically less than 
30 hours, so that although those engaged in them work full-time in any 
normal sense of the word they were not counted as working full-time in this 
context. Because these anomalous cases confuse the picture of the families 
of men classified as “ not in full-time work ”, the tables show separate figures 
when appropriate for men who were unemployed or sick. 

17. In the remainder of the report, the words “ requirements ” and 
“ resources ” mean the requirements or resources measured as described in 
paragraph 6 above. Where the context requires it, a distinction is made between 
comparisons with the scales of national assistance (plus the addition for 
housing costs) in operation up to 27th November, 1966, and those made with 
the scales of supplementary benefit in operation thereafter. For the sake of 
brevity the terms “ base N.A.” and “ base S.B.” respectively are used where 
appropriate. 

18. Many of the families shown as having resources less than their require- 
ments in fact received assistance equal to, and in some cases greater than, the 
deficit. To that extent the money available to them was equal to or above their 
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requirements as defined above. At the same time, their incomes before pay- 
ment of the assistance allowances, for example, from contributory benefits or 
family allowances, were less than their requirements. They are accordingly 
included among the families whose resources were less than their require- 
ments. Where the distinction between a family’s total income including national 
assistance and their income excluding it requires emphasis, their resources 
before payment of assistance are described as their initial resources. 
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CHAPTER II 



The relationship between resources and requirements: 
the main findings 



All families 

19. The figures given in this Chapter have been adjusted so that they relate 
to all the 3-9 million families with two or more children who were receiving 
family allowances('). The enquiry indicates that of these, about 280,000 had 
initial resources — i.e. their incomes excluding any assistance allowances they 
received — which were less than their requirements, as measured by reference 
to the national assistance scales current at the time of the enquiry. Their 
children numbered about 910,000. If the supplementary benefit rates now 
current are applied, the number of families would have been about 345,000 
and the number of their children IT million. 

20. Within the 280,000 families referred to above about 135,000 families, 
with some 400,000 children, were receiving national assistance. If the supple- 
mentary benefit scheme had been in operation this number would have been 
larger. 

21. The number receiving assistance includes a substantial proportion (48 per 
cent) of those families which had incomes less than their requirements: 
virtually all (90 per cent) of such families which were fatherless and a high 
proportion (81 per cent) of such families of men sick or unemployed for 
three months or more. 

22. Among the 135,000 receiving assistance, 15,000 did not receive full 
allowances because of the operation of the wage stop( 2 ). There were also 

70.000 families which could not be paid national assistance at all because the 
fathers were in full-time work. Thus there were about 85,000 families out of 

280.000 whose initial resources were in fact below their requirements measured 
by national assistance standards and which could not be brought up to them. 
Nearly all the remaining 75,000 families appeared to be eligible for assistance 
but not receiving it. Many of these were the families of men who had been 
sick or unemployed for a short period only. 

23. If the supplementary benefit scales are applied, the numbers given in 
the preceding paragraph rise. Out of the 345,000 families whose resources 
were less than their requirements 125,000 could not have received allowances 
at all because the father was in full-time work, and 20,000 could not have 
received allowances in full because of the wage stop, 



(!) There were 3 • 6 million with two or more children under school leaving age. 
p) A number of families among those eligible for assistance but not receiving it mainly 
of those sick or unemployed for short periods, would also have been affected by the wage 
stop if they had applied for assistance, because of the level of their normal earnings This 
number cannot be estimated with any precision, but was probably not large, and was in part 
offset by the number of families among the 15,000 receiving assistance subject to the wage 
stop who had disregarded income (see paragraph 8) bridging the gap between the amount of 
assistance they received and what would have been payable if the wage stop had not applied . 
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24. Tables II. 1 and II.2 below show the families whose resources were less 
than their requirements, analysed by type and by the extent of assistance. 

TABLE H.1 

Families whose resources — excluding any national assistance allowances received — 
were less than their requirements: analysis by type C 1 ) 

Thousands 





Families whose 
resources 
(excluding 
N.A.) were less 
than their 
requirements 
Base N.A. ( 2 ) 


Number of 
Children 
in those 
families 


Corresponding 
estimates on 
base S.B. ( 2 ) 

Families | Children 


All types of family 


280 


910 


345 


1,110 


Standard families — 
fathers in full-time work 


70 


255 


125 


410 


Other standard families — . . 


115 


400 


125 


435 




55 


190 


60 


195 


„ unemployed 
fathers worked 30 hours or more 
but family received N.A. ( 3 ) . . 


40 


155 


40 


155 


15 


5 


5 


15 


fathers on holiday 


40 


20 




fathers away from work for other 


5 


15 


5 


15 


Fatherless families 


75 


205 


75 


215 


Other families 


15 


50 


15 


50 



(1) Because of rounding, columns do not always add up precisely to the totals shown. 

(2) See paragraph 17. 

( 3 ) The fathers of these families were not regarded for the purpose of national assistance 
as working full-time. The numbers involved were very small (2 cases in the sample). 
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TABLE H.2 

Families with initial resources below requirements: extent of assistance^) 
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Standard families — fathers norking full time 

25. The enquiry indicates that there were 3 million families of this type, 
of whom 70,000 (base N.A.) or 125,000 (base S.B.) had resources which were 
less than their requirements. It is the main category in which, if there 
is a gap between income and needs, the Acts provide that it cannot be made 
up by supplementary benefits. Of the family allowance families of this type, 
those with four or more children accounted for one-third, but the children 
of that third accounted for over half the children in families whose resources 
did not match their requirements. The proportion of families whose resources 
were less than their requirements increased with the size of the family ; Table 
n.3 shows their distribution by size of family with the number of children, 
and Table II.4 the families and children expressed as proportions of various 
totals. 



TABLE H.3 

Distribution of families and children by size of family 0) 



Standard families — fathers in full-time work Thousands 





All 


Families 

Resources less 
than requirements 
Base 

N.A. S.B. 


CM 

All 


dren in families 

Resources less 
than requirements 
Base 

N.A. S.B. 


All sizes of family . . 
Families with — 


3,160 


70 


125 


8,350 


255 


410 


2 children 


1,885 


25 


55 


3,765 


50 


110 


3 „ 


800 


20 


25 


2,400 


55 


70 


4 „ 


300 


10 


20 


1,205 


45 


80 


5 „ 

6 or more 


105 


10 


10 


520 


40 


50 


children 


70 


10 


15 


455 


65 


100 



(t) Because of rounding, columns do not always add up precisely to the totals shown. 



TABLE n.4 

Famibes whose resources were less than their requirements 
and children in those families 



Standard families — fathers in full-time work Per cent. 





Proportion of 
families of 
that size whose 
resources were 
less than their 
requirements 
Base 

N.A. S.B. 


Proportion of 
such families 
which were of 
that size 
(Base S.B. 
only) 


Proportion of 
children in 
such families 
who were in 
families of 
that size 
(Base S.B. only) 


All sizes of family 

Families with — 


2 


4 


100 


100 


2 children 


1 


3 


45 


27 


3 „ 


2 


3 


19 


18 


4 „ 


4 


7 


16 


19 


5 


7 


9 


8 


12 


6 or more children 


14 


21 


12 


24 
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26. In these families the average size of the gap between resources and 
requirements, using supplementary benefit rates, is estimated to have been 
about 25s. a week. For 50,000 families, containing 185,000 children, the gap 
is estimated to have been 20s. a week or more and for 30,000 families con- 
taining 105,000 children, 40s. or more. The general relationship between 
resources and requirements is shown in Table II.5 below. 



TABLE H.5 

Relationship between resources and requirements (1) 



Standard families — fathers in full-time work Thousands 





Base 

N.A. 


Base 

S.B. 


All such families 

Families whose resources equalled or exceeded requirements 
Excess of 60s. or more. . 

„ 40s. but less than 60s 

„ 20s. „ „ 40s 

„ less than 20s. 

Families whose initial resources were less than requirements 
Deficit of less than 20s. 

„ 20s. but less than 40s. 

„ 40s. or more 


3,160 3,160 

3,085 3,035 

2,795 2,740 

130 130 

75 90 

90 75 

70 125 

30 75 

15 20 

25 30 



(i) Because of rounding, columns do not always add up precisely to totals shown. 



27. Among the families whose resources were less than their requirements 
about 30,000, mostly with four or more children, had net incomes* of £15 
a week or more; 35,000 between £12 10s. and £15, and 65,000, mostly 
with two or three children, less than £12 10s. 

28. In 1,045,000 of the families with fathers in full-time work the mothers 
as well as the fathers went out to work, but in 10,000 or 1 per cent of those 
families the combined earnings did not bring the family’s initial resources up 
to requirements measured by reference to the supplementary benefit scales, 
and the resources of 65,000 more families would have fallen below their 
requirements if the mothers’ earnings had ceased. Initial resources were below 
requirements in over 5 per cent of the families where the mother did not go 
out to work. 

29. On the basis of the evidence given by the families interviewed, corro- 
borated by the interviewing officers’ observations, the sample suggested that 
the earning powers of the fathers of 20,000 families out of the 125,000 families 
whose resources did not meet their requirements on the S.B. standard were 
limited by ill health. This is of course by no means an expert appraisal. 

30. It is estimated that 85,000 of the fathers whose families’ resources did 
not meet requirements were manual workers, about 20,000 were employed 
otherwise than as manual workers and about 20,000 were self-employed. 

31. Families of which the father had lived in the United Kingdom for 
less than ten years accounted for 3 per cent of the families whose resources 

* That is gross income less tax, national insurance contributions, trade union subscriptions 
and the expenses involved in working. 
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did not meet their requirements. Their numbers in the sample were however 
too small to enable comparisons to be made between their circumstances and 
those of other families. 

Other standard families 

32. The enquiry indicates that there were about 410,000 families which 
included a man, a woman and children in which the fathers were not or 
could not be classified as in full-time work. They differ from the standard 
families where the fathers were in full-time work in that generally, where 
initial resources were less than requirements, there was prima facie a right 
to supplementary benefits. But this category contains a number of families 
whose situation was analogous, since the gap between their incomes and 
their needs could not be made up in full because of the wage stop. 

33. About 115,000 families had initial resources less than their requirements 
on the national assistance standards, and of these about half were receiving 
assistance in full or in part. If the supplementary benefits standards are 
applied, the total number becomes 125,000. 

34. In the families included in these figures the fathers were not working 
full time for the reasons shown below — 

Holidays 

In the relevant week, 160,000 men were on holiday, and about 15,000 
had resources less than their requirements measured by national assistance 
standards. Most of these would have had resources above their require- 
ments while at work. 

Sickness 

There was a marked contrast between the families of those who had 
been incapacitated for less than three months and the remainder. The 
sample suggested that 25,000 out of the 65,000 represented by respondents 
who had been sick for less than three months had initial resources below 
their requirements, and that about a third of these were receiving 
assistance! 1 ). These figures are based on very few men in the sample and 
are therefore subject to a substantial margin of error. In the week covered 
by the enquiry the majority of those not receiving assistance had been 
incapable of work for a very short time — less than two weeks — and some 
of the remainder may have received national assistance payments to meet 
imm ediate needs, which were not taken into account for the purpose of 
the enquiry. Some would have been wage stopped if they had applied 
for assistance. 

Where sickness had continued for three months or more, three-quarters 
of the 40,000 families had initial resources which were below their require- 
ments and five out of six of these were receiving assistanceQ. 

Unemployment 

The sample suggested that some 50,000 men with two or more children 
were unemployed at the time of the enquiry and that the families of perhaps 
41,000 had initial resources less than their requirements, of whom 24,000 

0) If the Supplementary Benefit scheme had been in operation the number receiving 
allowances would probably have been somewhat larger in total and in each type of tamiiy. 
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were receiving assistance^), in some cases wage stopped, and 16,000 were 
not. Eight thousand out of this 16,000 had been unemployed a month or 
more and about a third had been unemployed three months or more. Here 
again, some of these men would have been wage stopped if they had 
applied for assistance. 

There were only 25 men in the sample who were unemployed and 
apparently eligible for assistance, but not receiving it. No conclusions can 
be drawn from such small numbers as to the reasons why assistance was not 
in payment, but the following brief details of these families may be of 
interest. Among them there were six in which there were adolescent 
children or some other wage earner ; two were gipsies or vagrants living 
in very primitive conditions ; two had had their unemployment benefit 
suspended ; and for two there was some doubt about the accuracy of the 
replies received. Three of the men had jobs starting within a few days. 
There were, in fact, very few unemployed men in the sample apparently 
eligible for assistance whose failure to obtain assistance is not readily 
explicable. 

Other 

Only 14 families in this sub-division appeared in the sample, and there 
was a wide variety of reasons for absence from full-time work, including 
bereavement, sickness of relatives, “ sleeping-in ” and weather unfit for 
work. 

Fatherless families 

35. The enquiry suggests that there were 150,000 families of this type, made 
up mainly of the families of widows, women separated from or divorced 
from their husbands, and unmarried mothers (not separately identified). Since 
a woman with children in her care was not required to register for work as a 
condition of qualifying for assistance — and now supplementary benefits — the 
wage stop did not apply to this group. Hence unless the mother was working 
full-time, any gap between initial resources and requirements could be made 
up in full, except where the rent was considered unreasonably high. 

36. Abouit half the total had resources more than their requirements on the 
supplementary benefit scales. For 20,000 the excess was less than 20s. Nearly 
all those whose initial resources fell short of requirements were receiving 
assistance, as shown in Table H.6 below. 

37. On the basis of the fatherless families in the sample it is estimated that 
there were 150,000 such families with two or more children, of which 40,000 
were the families of widows and over 100,000 the families of women who were 
divorced or, more frequently, permanently separated from their husbands. 
The sample suggests that those whose initial resources, before assistance was 
paid, were less than their requirements, assessed by reference to the supple- 
mentary benefit rates, numberd about 75,000 of which only a small proportion 
were the families of widows. 

38. Less than half the mothers had any earnings and those earning £10 or 
more a week represented less than 8,000 families. There appeared to be about 
35,000 who were earning between £5 and £10 a week, and some 30,000 earning 
less than £5 a week. 

(t)_See footnote on previous page. 
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TABLE n.6 

Distribution of fatherless families by size (1) 

Fatherless families Thousands 




All 

families 


Families whose resources 
any national assistance ret 
less than their requii 

All such families 
Base 1 Base 

N.A. 1 S.B. 


— excluding 
:eived — were 
ements 

Families 
receiving 
assistance ( 2 ) 


All sizes of family 

Families with— 

2 children 

3 „ 

4 „ 

5 


150 75 75 65 

95 40 40 35 

30 20 20 15 

15 10 10 5 

5 5 5 5 



6 or more children . . . . 5 



f 1 ) Because of rounding, columns do not always add up precisely to totals shown. 

( 2 ) The only figures relating to receipt of non-contributory benefit necessarily relate to the 
benefit in force at the time of the survey, viz. national assistance. The number of families 
receiving supplementary benefit, if that scheme had been in operation, would probably not 
have been much different from those shown here. 

Other families 

39. Most of these families were families with fathers but only one adult in 
the household, for example because the mother had died, or because the 
father was temporarily away from home. Families in the sample represented 
about 150,000 such families, of which 17,000 appeared to have resources 
less than their requirements assessed by reference to the supplementary benefit 
rates. 

Families of all sizes 

40. To complete the picture of the circumstances of families with children, 
an estimate must be made of the number of families with only one child, 
which were not included in the sample. At the time of the enquiry these 
families numbered some 3 million. By extrapolating the results of this survey 
it can be tentatively estimated that the number with fathers in full-time work 
but with initial resources less than their requirements was 25,000. Experience 
of other enquiries which have attempted to measure resources against 
requirements shows that there is often some overstatement of expenditure 
or understatement of income. Making some allowance for this factor, it may 
be said that in round figures the number of families who at the time of the 
enquiry had resources which were less than the basic level provided by the 
Supplementary Benefits scheme, and could not be brought up to that level 
because the fathers were in full-time work or were wage stopped, was of the 
order of 160,000. The children in those families numbered about half a 
million. 
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CHAPTER III 



Findings for different types of families 

General 

41. This chapter, and those which follow, describe the circumstances of 
families at the time of the survey in June and July, 1966. At that time the 
national assistance scheme was still in operation, and all comparisons between 
resources and requirements are therefore based on the national assistance 
standard. Information about receipt of assistance by families in the sample 
was obtained from the National Assistance Board by special enquiry. Apart 
from this, the tables show the replies given by parents to the questions in the 
enquiry form (Appendix II B). The analyses are based on the replies of 
respondents, i.e., those parents who gave sufficient information to enable their 
resources and their requirements to be compared. 

42. It should be borne in mind that respondents totalled 90 per cent of 
standard families selected for interview, 96 per cent of fatherless families and, 
so far as could be estimated, about 70 per cent of other families ; and also that 
the sample was restricted to families receiving Family Allowances with at 
least two children under minimum school-leaving age (paragraph 4). 

43. For convenience of description families are classified in this and the 
succeeding chapters into three main categories as well as into the types — 
standard families, fatherless families and other families — described in para- 
graph 14 of Chapter I : — 

Group A — Families whose resources were above their assessed require- 
ments. 

Group B — Families whose resources were below their assessed require- 
ments but who could not receive national assistance because the 
fathers were in full-time work. 

Group C — Families whose initial resources (that is before payment of 
any national assistance) were below their requirements and who were 
receiving assistance or appeared to be eligible to do so. These 
include — 

those receiving assistance for whom the gap between initial 
resources and requirements could not be closed because of the 
wage stop — estimated to number about 1 3,000 in all, 

those receiving assistance for most of whom the gap was closed 
by assistance^), and 

those not receiving assistance, normally because they had not 
applied for it. 

(1) Includes some families who were receiving assistance which was insufficient to close 
the gap, e.g. because their housing costs were not allowed in full. 
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Type and size of families 

44. The number of families represented by respondents totalled 3,257,000. 
Excluding the families of men who were on holiday in the relevant week, the 
number represented was 3,123,000 and this is the field covered by the analyses 
in the following chapters. Of the 3,123,000 families represented in the tables, 
85 per cent were standard families where the father was in full-time work ; 
7 per cent were other standard families (41 per cent being families in which 
the father was sick, injured or unemployed) ; 4) per cent were fatherless 
families ; and 3J per cent were other families. 

45. The standard families with fathers in full-time work were relatively 
homogeneous in that each such family included a man, a woman, and 
children, and the father of each family worked 30 hours or more in the week 
covered by the enquiry and said that he normally worked 30 hours or more. 
Other standard families included, among others, men who worked 30 hours 
or more in the week of the enquiry but who normally worked less, men who 
did not state their normal hours of work or could not say what their hours 
of work were, and men whose hours of work were less than 30 a week but 
who worked full-time in the normal sense of that phrase. Taken as a whole, 
therefore, it is a heterogeneous collection of families in which some of the 
fathers were working and some not, Tables therefore distinguish separately 
those families in which the fathers were sick(*) or unemployed. No other sub- 
group included sufficient families to allow separate figures to be given for 



TABLE m.l 

Families represented by respondents: distribution between different types of family 

Thousands 





Numbers of such 
families represented 
by respondents 


All types of family 


3,123 


Standard families— fathers in full-time work 


2,664 


Other standard families — 




All reasons why fathers were so classified 


210 


Reason for classification was: 




Normal hours not known 


38 


Normal hours less than 30, or more than 30 but receiving 




national assistance (*) 


14 


Did not normally work 


5 


Sick or injured 


90 


Unemployed 


44 


Looking after a sick member of the family 


6 


Other reason 


14 


Fatherless families 


138 


Fathers were dead 


35 


„ „ divorced 


14 


„ „ permanently separated 


78 


„ „ temporarily separated and not supporting 




family 


11 


Other families 


111 


Motherless families 


22 


Fathers were temporarily separated or away from home 




but supporting the family 


88 



(i) National assistance could be paid pending receipt of first payment of wages. 

(*) For the sake of brevity, the word “sick” has been used to cover both those suffering 
from an incapacitating illness and those incapacitated for work by injury. 
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TABLE m 2. 

Type and size of families represented by respondents 
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C. Proportion of families which included a child under 5 years of age 



them. Fatherless families included the families of widows, women divorced 
from their husbands, separated or deserted wives, and single women with 
children. “ Other families ” comprised mainly families in which the fathers 
were temporarily absent from home — including a few fathers who were in 
hospital — but this group also includes motherless families. 

46. Table III. 1 shows the estimated distribution of families represented by 
respondents in the sample by family type with the main sub-divisions, and 
Table IIX.2 shows for each family type the distribution by size of family. 
Table A.1 provides a detailed breakdown and Tables B and C in Appendix I 
show the numbers of families in the sample which formed the basis of these 
estimates. 

47. There was little difference in the distribution by family size of three of 
the four family types, the exception being standard families in which the 
father was sick or unemployed, where there was an indication that propor- 
tionately more fathers were off work in the larger families than in the smaller 
ones. The proportion of fathers of five or more children who were off work 
was more than twice the proportions among the fathers of smaller families. 

48. Reports on families with children under five years of age were looked 
at specially because the fact of having a young child to look after, which 
may prevent mothers from earning, could materially alter the proportions 
of families in groups B and C. Table III.2 shows, for standard families with 
fathers in full-time work, the proportions of families of each size in which 
there was a young child: this ranged from just under six out of ten of the 
families with two children to nearly nine out of ten of those with six or 
more children. Overall, the proportion of families with children under five 
was a little higher among families with fathers in full-time work (63 per cent) 
than among other standard families (58 per cent) and was lower, again, 
among fatherless families (52 per cent). 

Relation between initial resources and requirements 

49. Of the 3,123,000 families represented by the respondents 232,000 (7 per 
cent) were in groups B and C, that is, they possessed initial resources less 
than their requirements, the proportion in these groups varying widely with 
the type of family. This figure of 232,000 does not include the adjustments 
made in Chapter II for the reasons set out in Chapter I, paragraph 12. 
Among families in which the father worked full-time, one family in forty was 
in group B compared with about six out of ten in group C where the father 
was sick or unemployed and nearly half where the family was fatherless. Of 
the “ other families ”■ — those where the family was motherless, or the father 
was temporarily away from home — about one in ten had initial resources less 
than their requirements, but too much reliance should not be placed on this 
proportion as a relatively high proportion of parents in this group did not 
respond to the enquiry, or gave insufficient information to enable their 
position to be assessed. As most of the respondents were mothers whose hus- 
bands were working away from home, the accuracy of the figures of husbands' 
earnings is in any case open to doubt. 

50. In standard families, both where the father was in full-time work and 
where he was not, the proportions in groups B or C rose steeply with the size 
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0 The groups are defined iD para. 43. 



TABLE HI.4 

Standard families — Proportions with resources below requirements 



Standard families 





Fathers in full-time work 


Fathers sick or unemployed 




Number 

represented 

by 

respondents 


Proportion 

with 

resources 

below 

requirements 
(group B) 


Number 

represented 

by 

respondents 


Proportion 
with initial 
resources 
below 

requirements 
(group Q 




Thousands 


Per cent 


Thousands 


Per cent 


All sizes of family 
Families with — 


2,664 


2-4 


135 


631 


2 children 


1,535 


1-3 


53 


46-2 


3 


690 


2-2. 


38 


62-0 


4 


280 


3-9 


18 


84-6 


5 


91 


7-4 


14 


87-3 


6 or more children . . 


68 


14-2 


11 


84-1 



of the family, but the numbers of families of each size in which the fathers 
were sick or unemployed were small and differences between size groups 
could be accounted for by sampling effects. 



Families of different age composition 

51. The material collected was analysed in such a way as to allow com- 
parisons to be made between families with children all under five, some under 
five and all under 11, some under five but all under school-leaving age, none 
under five but all under school-leaving age, all over 11, and so on. The num- 
bers of families in each category were not however large when these divisions 
were further sub-divided by family size. Table III.4A which relates only to 
standard families where the fathers were in full-time work, gives as much 
information as can reasonably be extracted from these analyses. The apparent 
differences in proportions in group B were small and sampling effects could 
account for some part of them. Nevertheless, the table does suggest that in 



TABLE m.4A 



Proportion with resources below requirements among families with children of different ages 

Standard, families — fathers in full-time work Per cent 





All 

families 


Families with — 

2 or 3 l 4 or more 
children | children 


All such families 
Families with — 


2i 




6 


(a) all children under five 

(b) one or more under five, and another 


2i 


2i - 


child or children of school age 
(c) none under five, and none over school 


3 


H 


6i 


leaving age 

( d) one or more children over school leaving 


2 


li 


7 


age and at least two of school age 


n 


- 2i 



— numbers too small to provide figures. 
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C 1 ) The distribution of children between different types of family is the same as the distribution of families shown in Table HI.l, except for minor differences 
in the “ 6 or more children ” group. 



TABLE III. 6 

Number of families represented by respondents with type and size and whether resources were above or below requirementsC 1 ) 
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(i) The groups are defined in para. 43. 



smaller families the fact that one or more of the children was under five 
increased the probability that the family would be in group B; but in larger 
families it was the number of children rather than their ages which increased 
the proportion whose resources did not match their requirements. 

52. In this connection it has to be remembered that larger families normally 
contain children with a wide range of ages, and that the scale rates for 
older children were higher than the scale rates for younger children (para- 
graph 6). This might have been expected to increase the proportion of families 
in group B among families with older children, but the families in the sample 
with children over school-leaving age in fact included a relatively low propor- 
tion in group B. When the sample was designed, families with no children of 
compulsory school age, or with only one such child, were excluded and this 
finding confirmed the expectation that they would be better off on average 
than families with two or more children of compulsory school age. 

Children 

53. The families represented by respondents included over 8,470,000 children 
and Tables III.5 and A.3 show their distribution by type of family. 

54. Table III.6 shows the numbers of children in families in groups B and 
C with type and size of family. Taking all types and sizes of families together, 
■one family in thirteen was in one of these categories (Table III.3), whereas 
one child in eleven was in such a family. Of families which included children 
below school age, one in twelve was in categories B or C and one child in 
ten was in such a family. 

55. The proportions of standard families of different types found to be in 
groups B or C were markedly different from the proportions of children in 
those families. Where the fathers were at work full-time one family in 40 was 
in Group B ; the children in those families numbered 229,000, and amounted 
to over 3 per cent or just under 1 in 30. Where the fathers were sick or 
unemployed 63 per cent of their families were in Group C ; the children in 
those families numbered over 300,000, or about 70 per cent of all children 
in such families. 

56. Among fatherless families and “ other families ” the differences were 
much smaller. Of fatherless families, 48 per cent were in group C and these 
families included 191,000 children (52 per cent); while 11 per cent of “other 
families ” were in group B or C, and these families included 33,000 children 
(also 11 per cent). 

Receipt of national assistance 

57. Among the 232,000 families represented by those found to be in 
groups B and C (that is, with initial resources below requirements) about 
half received national assistance allowances. Of the 115,000 not receiving 
assistance, which included 422,000 children, 63,000 (with 229,000 children) 
were families with fathers in full-time work who were disqualified from 
receiving allowances. In families, in group C with the father sick or unem- 
ployed, about 60 per cent received allowances and those which did not do 
so included about 45 per cent of the 306,000 children in those families. Table 
A.l in Appendix IV shows details. Table III.7 gives a summary. 
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TABLE m.7 

Families and children : Proportions not receiving assistance f 1 ) 



All families 





Number 
repre- 
sented by 
respon- 
dents 


Number and 
groups B 

All 


proportion in 
and C ( 2 ) 

Not receiving 
national 
assistance 




Thousands 


Thousands 


Per 

cent. 


Thousands 


Per 

cent. 


All types of family 

Standard families — 


3,123 


232 


7 


115 


4 


fathers in full-time work 


2,664 


63 


2 


63 


2 


all other standard families . . 


210 


89 


42 


38 


18 


fathers sick or unemployed ■ • 


135 


85 


63 


34 


26 


Fatherless families 


138 


67 


48 


8 


6 


Other families 


111 


12 


11 


5 


5 


Number of children in those families . . 
Number of children in families with — 


8,471 


777 


9 


422 


5 


2 children 


3,563 


181 


5 


66 


2 


3 „ 


2,412 


175 


7 


100 


4 


4 „ 


1,331 


146 


11 


76 


6 


5 „ 


585 


116 


20 


62 


11 


6 or more children 


580 


160 


28 


118 


20 




— 


— 


— 










8,471 


777 


9 


422 


5 








~ 


— 





0) Because of rounding, columns do not always add up precisely to totals shown. 
( 2 ) Groups are defined in paragraph 43. 



58. Taking families of all types together, 4 per cent were in Groups B 
and C hut did not receive national assistance, and 5 per cent of the children 
were in those families. Among the standard families with fathers in full-time 
work the proportions in Group B were 2 per cent and 3 per cent ; where 
the fathers were sick and unemployed the proportion in Group C were 26 
per cent and 32 per cent. The numbers of fatherless and “ other ” families 
in the sample were too small to provide useful material on this point, but 
nearly all the fatherless families whose initial resources were less than 
requirements were receiving assistance. Of the families in groups B or C 
but not receiving assistance, 55 per cent were in families where the fathers 
were in full-time work, 30 per cent in families in which, the fathers were sick 
or unemployed, and 7 per cent in fatherless families. For children the 
corresponding proportions were 54, 33 and 5 per cent. 

59. Families which appeared to be in groups B or C, in circumstances in 
which they appeared to be eligible to claim assistance but not receiving it, 
were studied specially. Table A.2 provides a detailed analysis of the figures, 
but it must be remembered that some of the figures shown have been derived 
from only a small number of families in the sample. 

60. Few of the sick or unemployed fathers so classified had been away 
from work for as long as three months. Where absence caused by sick- 
ness or injury was concerned, many of these men had been away from work for 
two weeks or less. A small number of the sick or unemployed fathers in 
the sample might have received single payments of assistance to meet short 
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term needs, although such men were not regarded as receiving allowances 
for the purpose of the enquiry. Five out of six of the families in which the 
fathers’ incapacity for work had lasted three months or more and where 
initial resources were below requirements were receiving assistance allowances. 
The figures for sick and unemployed men in group C but not receiving 
assistance are in each case based on only 25 men in the sample. These 
were described in paragraph 34. 

61. When reports on the interviews had been received, separate enquiry forms 
were despatched to the “ home ” Area Offices of each family in the survey 
to collect any available information about assistance allowances in payment, 
and where assistance was not currently in payment, about any allowances 
paid in the preceding twelve months. One in twenty of the families with 
fathers in full-time work which were in group A at the time of the interview 
had received assistance within the year and there was some evidence that 
the chance of such a family having to apply for assistance in a period of twelve 
months increased as the number of children increased. The corresponding 
proportion among those in group B was more than one in six, but there did 
not appear to be any association between the chance of applying for assistance 
and the number of children in the family. 

62. Where the fathers were working full time at the time of the enquiry, 
the contrast between those who were in group A and the remainder confirmed, 
as was to be expected, that different factors affected the proportions which 
applied for assistance in the course of the year. Families which were in group 
B while the father was working, were likely to be in group C when he was 
sick or unemployed, whatever their size. Among those families which were 
in group A, however, the size of the family was of importance in determining 
whether an application for assistance was made. 

63. About 55 per cent of the families with fathers who were sick or 
unemployed were receiving assistance or had received it within the year (one 
in seven of those in group A but two out of three in group C) ; where 
fatherless families were concerned, six out of ten were receiving or had 
received assistance in the course of the year. Among those in group A the 
proportion was more than a third (six out of ten where there was a child under 
five) and nearly all those in group C were receiving assistance at the time of 
the enquiry. The numbers of families in these two groups were not sufficient 
to provide any clear indication whether or not there was an association between 
size of family and the proportions receiving assistance grants in the course 
of the year. 

64. Taking all types of families together, the figures in Table IU.8 suggest 
that in addition to the 220,000 families represented by those whose initial 
resources were below their requirements at the time of the enquiry, there were 
over 150,000 families whose initial resources fell below their requirements 
on some occasion during the preceding year and who then received assistance. 

Welfare milk 

65. Parents may obtain a “ Milk Token Book ” for each child under five 
years of age. These tokens entitle the parents to buy either liquid milk 
or National Dried Milk at the welfare rate (at 4d. a pint for liquid milk 
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or at the equivalent rate for dried milk). Free welfare milk was available to 
families who were judged unable to afford the normal cost of welfare milk. 
The standard applied was such that any family eligible for assistance was 
eligible also for free milk. Some other families also qualified for free 
milk: those whose resources took them just above the point at which they 
would have qualified for assistance, or who had resources below that level 
but were disqualified for assistance because the father was in full-time work. 

66. Each family with a child under five was asked “ Do you get welfare milk 
tokens for any of the children? Do you get the milk free or do you have 
to pay for it? ” The replies were analysed separately for the usual groups 
of families. Respondents represented 1-9 million families with a child under 
five, of whom about 157,000 had initial resources below requirements. 

TABLE 10.9 

Proportion of families with title to welfare milk who obtained it 



All families Per cent 





All 


With initial 
resources 
above 

requirements 


With initial 
resources 
below 

requirements 


All types of families 
Standard families — 


97 


97 


98 


fathers in full-time work 


98 


98 


98 


all other standard families 


88(1) 


80(1) 


97 


fathers sick or unemployed 


97 


96 


97 


Fatherless families 


99 


100 


98 


Other families 


100 


100 


100 



(t) For 8 per cent, of “Other standard families” information was not available ; all of these 
families had resources above requirements and amounted to 16 per cent of such families. 



67. Analyses of the numbers reported as receiving free welfare milk indi- 
cated confusion in the answers given by some of the parents. An appreciable 
number who were clearly not entitled to free welfare milk said they were 
receiving it. It seems likely that these families were receiving welfare milk 
tokens but that they answered the question whether they were getting the 
milk free, or paying for it, incorrectly. There may have been confusion with 
free school milk, in families which included older children, or some families 
may have thought of the welfare milk tokens as providing some of the milk 
free. The analyses did suggest, however, that very few families with fathers 
in full-time work were receiving free welfare milk. 

School meals 

68. Each Local Authority makes available free school meals to a child or 
children in a family with an income which falls short of certain limits, roughly 
corresponding to the current non-contributory benefit scales. In some circum- 
stances meals may be obtained at concessionary rates. The following table 
shows for each group of families the numbers of children to whom meals 
were available and the proportions receiving them. 

69. In families covered by the enquiry, meals at a day school were available 
to 5,315,000 children over age five, of whom roughly 70 per cent actually 
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TABLE m.10 



Receipt of school meals by children over five and at a day school where meals were available 





Total 




Receiving school meals 




number of 


Not 












children 












over five 


receiving 




At 








to whom 


school 


All 






Free 




meals 


meals 




price 


sionary 












rate 






available 












Thousands 




Per cent. 


All types of family 


5,315 


32 


68 


61 


1 


7 


with initial resources above 












requirements (Group A) . . 
with initial resources below 


4,827 


33 


67 


64 


1 


2 


requirements (Groups B and 


487 


18 


82 


30 




51 


Standard families — 














fathers in full-time work . . 


4,453 


34 


66 


64 


1 


2 


(Group A) 


4,314 


34 


66 


64 


1 


1 


(Group B) 


139 


30 


70 


45 


1 


24 


all other standard families 


397 


22 


78 


47 





30 


(Group A) 
(Group CT) 


198 

199 


28 

17 


72 

83 


66 

29 


— 


6 

54 


fathers sick or unemployed 


283 


16 


84 


44 





40 


(Group A) 


94 


13 


87 


75 





13 


(Group C) 


188 


17 


83 


28 





54 


Fatherless families . . 


254 


16 


84 


32 





52 


(Group A) 


124 


25 


75 


49 





25 


(Group C) 


130 


7 


93 


16 





78 


Other families 


210 


31 


69 


63 





6 


(Group A) 


191 


31 


69 


66 





2 


(Groups B and C) 


19 


29 


71 


29 


— 


42 



received them, including 7 per cent whose meals were free of charge. The 
proportions receiving school meals were higher among the fatherless families 
and among families where the father was sick or unemployed. So also were 
the proportions receiving free meals. In Groups B and C combined those 
receiving free school meals amounted to more than half of the children over 
age five to whom school meals were available, but in families where the 
father was in full-time work and resources were below requirements (Group 
B) only a quarter of the children received free meals. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Sources of income and relationship between resources 
and requirements : standard families with fathers in 
full-time work 

General 

70. For all these families which numbered 2,664,000, the sample showed 
that the principal source of income was the father’s earnings, but there was 
a substantial proportion of households in which there were two wage earners. 
[Few families had any other source of income apart from family allowances.] 

71. In assessing the level of earnings, income tax, national insurance con- 
tributions, trade union subscriptions and working expenses such as the cost 
of travelling to and from work were deducted, and an additional 5s. was 
deducted from the weekly earnings of a mother as an arbitrary allowance for 
the extra expenses of her working. Where the household included an adult 
or adolescent wage eamerO other than the mother, he was not included 
either as a dependant or as contributing to the income of the family, except 
to the extent that he was assumed to be contributing a reasonable share of 
the rent (see paragraph 6) and this amount was included as part of the total 
family resources. No attempt was made to seek corroboration of the informa- 
tion given by the parents about the amount of the family income, or about 
the types of income received, though wages slips were sometimes produced 
voluntarily. 

72. Weekly paid employed persons were asked to state the actual wages 
received for the latest pay week ; monthly paid persons were asked to state 
the amount received monthly and the equivalent weekly earnings were cal- 
culated on the basis of the last monthly salary payment received. It was 
not always possible to obtain precise information about the earnings of 
self-employed parents ; here the interviewer could ask only for an estimate 
of normal weekly earnings after deduction of income tax and national 
insurance contributions. 

73. The following paragraphs analyse the contribution made to total 
resources from the various sources of income shown in Table IV. 1 and the 
relationship between total resources and requirements assessed on the national 
assistance standard. 

Fathers’ net earnings 

74. Just over a quarter of the fathers represented by men in full-time work 
earned less than £16 net in the week of the enquiry ; rather more than a 
quarter — nearly three out of ten — earned between £16 and £20 ; a quarter 
earned between £20 and £25 net and about one in five earned £25 or more. 

t 1 ) A child under 1 6 or an apprentice was treated as dependent unless earnings exceeded 
his scale rate by more than 15s. The first 15s. of earnings was disregarded for all purposes. 
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TABLE IV.l 
Sources of income (!) 

Standard families — fathers in full-time work 

Families receiving such income among — 



Number represented by respondents 



Sources of income — 

Father’s earnings ( 2 ) 

Mother’s earnings ( 3 ) 

Assumed contribution from other wage 

earner in household 

War disablement pension 
Industrial disablement pension 





Families with resources 


All 

families 


above 


below 




requirements 


requirements 




Thousands 




2,664 


2,601 


63 




Per cent 




100 


100 


98 


32 


32 


12 


12 


12 


23 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


2 



(!) All families also received family allowances. 

( 2 ) The families with no earnings were waiting for the first payment from a new employment. 

(3) A few of these mothers normally earned but were away from work in the week of the 
enquiry. 



Median net earnings were about £19 a week. Average net earnings were 
£18 16s., excluding about 10 per cent of the men at the upper end of the 
range who earned £30 a week or more netQ. Neither median nor average 
varied greatly with the size of the family. 



75. Table IV.2 shows the distribution of earnings and the proportions of 
men with earnings in each band whose total resources were in group B. 
This proportion was highest, naturally, among the low wage earners, but was 
still 2 per cent among those with net earnings of £14 to £16 a week, and 
there were a few families with net earnings of £18 or more which were in 
group B. 



76. Median net earnings of men in families in group B were about £11 for 
families with two, three or four children, but nearly £13 for families with five 
or more children. Average net earnings for these families ranged from £10 
a week for families with two children to £13 13s. for families with six or 
more children (Table A.4). 



77. Although the sample provided no evidence to suggest that fathers of 
large families earned either more or less than fathers of small families, there 
was an association between size of family and the hours worked by the 
father — see paragraph 94. 



(1) Average gross earnings of manual workers disclosed by the Ministry of Labour’s half- 
yearly earnings enquiry in April 1966 were £20 5s. Family allowances, and income tax, varied 
with the number of children. For a family with two children the allowance was 8s. and the 
tax 27s ■ the national insurance flat rate and graduated contributions came to 21s. 4d. Allotnng, 
say 10s for working expenses, this leaves net resources of £17 15s. For a family with four 
children, family allowances totalled 28s. and no income tax was payable, leaving £20 2s. 
net resources. 
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TABLE IV.2 



Distribution of the net earnings (!) of fathers of standard 
families with fathers in full-time work 
Standard families — fathers in full-time work 





Number of 
such families 
represented by 
respondents 


Proportion 
with earnings 
in each 
range 


Proportion of 
families of 
men with 
earnings in 
that range, 
whose resources 
were below 
requirements 
(Group B) 




Thousands 


Per 


cent 


Level of father’s net earnings — 








All levels 


2,664 


100 


2 


Under £10 


24 


1 


54 


£10 but under £12 


127 


5 


22 


£12 „ £14 . . 


203 


8 


6 


£14 „ £16 .. 


347 


13 


2 


£16 „ £18 


396 


15 




£18 „ £20 .. 


373 


14 




£20 „ £25 . . 


698 


26 





£25 „ £30 


247 


9 





£30 and over . . 


249 


9 


— 



(!) See paragraph 71. 



— =less than half of 1 per cent, or no cases in the sample. 



TABLE IV.3 

Distribution of the net earnings of mothers in standard families 
with fathers in full-time work 

Standard families — fathers in full-time work 





Number of 
such families 
represented by 
respondents 


Proportion of 
mothers with 
earnings in 
each range 


Proportion of 
families in which 
mothers’ earnings 
were in that 
range whose 
total resources 
were below 
requirements 
(Group B) 




Thousands 


Per 


ent 


Level of mother’s earnings — 








All levels . . 


2,664 


100 


2 


Nil 


1,823 


68 


3 


Under £2 


163 


6 


1 


£2 but under £3 


122 


5 


£3 „ £5 


231 


9 


2 


£5 „ £10 

£10 and over 


248 


9 




75 


3 




Not known 


2 




— 



— =less than half of 1 per cent, or no cases in the sample. 
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Mothers’ net earnings 

78. Overall, one in three of the mothers of families with a father in full- 
time work was contributing to the family income through her own earnings. 
Among families in group A the proportion was about a third, and among 
families in group B the proportion was about one in eight. Earnings were 
generally low (Table IV.3). Median net earnings of mothers with earnings 
were between £4 and £5 and the average was £5 a week. Among families 
in group B, average net earnings were £2 17s. a week (Table A.5). 

Where a wife’s earnings were £5 a week or more there were only a negligible 
number of families with resources below requirements. 

79. The proportion of wives who earned decreased from one in three among 
those with two children to one in four where there were six or more. Average 
net earnings were lower where there were four or more children than they 
were in families with two or three children (Table TV.4). The proportion 
of families which were in group B, or would have been in group B if the 
mother did not go out to work, increased steeply with the size of the family. 
Overall, respondents in the sample represented 46,000 families, with about 
150,000 children in them, in which the mother’s earnings moved the family 
from group B to group A. 



TABLE TV.4 

Mothers with earnings — proportions and average earnings 
in families of different sizes 



Standard families — fathers in full-time work 





Unit 


All 

sizes 

of 

family 


2 

children 


Fa 

3 

children 


nilies wit 
4 

children 


l— 

5 

children 


6 

or more 
children 


Proportion! of mothers 
of families of that 
size who earned — 
All families 


Per cent 


32 


34 


30 


28 


28 


23 


Average earnings of 
mothers with earn- 
ings— 

All families 


Shillings 


100 


99 


109 


86 


91 


85 


All families — 

Proportion with 
resources below 
requirements 

(group B) 


Per cent 


2 


1 


2 


4 


7 


14 


Proportion who 
were in group B 
or would have 
been so but for 
the mother’s 
earnings 




4 


2 


4 


7 


14 


18 


Families with a child 
under five 
Proportion of 
mothers of fami- 
lies of that size 
who earned . . 




21 


19 


20 


24 


20 


21 


Proportion in 

group B 


*• 


3 


1 


2 


5 


5 


15 
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